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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


Bulwer’s England. 


Having in former numbers of the Journal 
given some of the most striking passages of Mr. | 
Bulwer’s new production, we must here close} 
our extracts, with a few miscellaneous observa- 
tions, interspersed through parts of the second 
volume. ‘here is a vein of bitter satire run- 
ning through the whole production, which, while 
it increases its pungency, does not, in our opi- 
nion, add to its value. There are evidences of 
deep thought, philosophical reflection, and know- 
ledge of mankind of a high order ; this, how- 
ever, is mixed with undignified remarks ; as an 
instance, we would refer to the description of a 
Sunday newspaper editor, in which the expres- 
sions savour of private griets, and are too strong 
to be placed in juxtaposition with the fine writ- 
ing of the other chapters. The author’s re- 
marks on the literary characters of the day, on 
the artists, &c., deserve consideration, as coming 
from a man of talent and observation. Dr 
Soutliey is thus happily characterised :— 

“The most various, scholastic, and accdmplished of 
such of our literary cotemporaries as haye- written 
works as well as articles, and prose as well as puetry— 
is, incontestably, Dr. Southey. ‘The Life.ef»Nelson’ 
is acknowledged to be the best biography of the day. 
‘The Life of Wesley’ and ‘ The Book of the Church,’ 
however adulterated by certain prepossessions and 

* prejudices, are, as mere compositions, characterised 
by an equal simplicity and richness of style—an equal 
dignity and an equal ease. No writer blends more 
happily the academiéal graces of the style of last cen- 
tury, with the popular vigour of that which distin- 
guishes the present. His Colloquies are, we suspect, 
the work on which he chiefly prides himself, but they 
do not seem to me to contain the best characteristics of 
his genius. The work is overloaded with quotation 

| and allusion, and, like Tarpeia, seems crushed beneath 

_ the weight of its ornaments; it,wants the great charm | 
of that simple nerve which is so peculiarly Southeian. | 
Were I to do justice to Southcy’s cast of mind—to| 

_/ analyse its properties and explain, its apparent.con 
dictions, I should fill the two volumes of this work 
With Southey alone.” 





Of the theatre, we have the following hit :— 


“ If the French theatre lives upon murders, the Eng- 
dish exists upon robberies; it steals every thing it can 
May its hands upot; to-day it filchés a French farce, 
to-morrow it becomes sacrilegious, and commits a bur- 

 glary on the bible. The most honest of our writers 
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turn up their noses at the rogues who steal from fo- 
reigners, and with a spirit of lofty patriotism confine 
their robberies to the literature of their own country. 
These are they, whothink that to steal old goods is no 
theft: they are the brokers of books, and their avow- 
ed trade is second-hand. They hunt among the Hey- 
woods and Deckers, pillage a plot from Fletcher or 
Shirley; and as for their language, they steal that 
every where; these are they who fill every page with 
‘go to’ and‘ peradventure.’ If a lady asks her visiters 
to be seated, it is 


‘Pray ye, sit down, good gentles ;’ 
if a lover admires the fashion of his mistress’s gown ;— 
she answereth :— 

* Ay, by my faith, ’tis quaint !’ 
if a gentleman complains of a wound, 

‘It shall be look’d to, sir, right heedfully.’ 


A dramatic author of this nature is the very Autolycus 
of plagiarists; ‘an admirable conceited fellow, and 
hath ribands of all the colours of the rainbow ;’ he say- 
eth, indeed, that he deriveth assistance only from the 
elder dramatists—he robbeth not; no! he catcheth the 
spirit! verily this he doth all in the true genius of 
Autolycus, when he assists himself with the Clown, as 
thus :— 
CLOWN. 
Can’st stand ? 
AUTOLYCUS. 

Softly, dear sir, (picks his pocket :) good sir, softly. 

You ha’ done me a charitable office. 


How now! 


“Jack Old-Crib is a dratoatic author of this class; you 
never heard a man so bilter against the frivolity of 
those who filch from the French vaudevilles. Their 
want of magnanimity displeases him sadly. He is 
mightily bitter on the success of Tom Fribble, who 
lives by translating one-act farces from Scribe ; he calls 
that plagiarism : meanwhile, Jack Old-Crib steals with 
all the loftiness of a five-act poet, and, worse then 
Fribble—does not even acknowledge the offence. No; 
he steals plot, character, diction and all, from Dodsley’s 
Collection, but calls that, with a majestic smile * reviv- 
ing the ancient drama.’ 

“Certainly there have been many reasons for the 
present deterioration of dramatic {iterature to be as- 
cribed solely to the state of the laws. In the first 
place, what men that can write popularly any thing 
else, would write for the stage, so long as, while they 
were damned if they might fail, they could get nothing 
if they succeeded? Dves any fruit, even a crab-apple, 
flourish in that lard where there is no security for pro- 
perty? The drama has been that land. In the second 
place, the two large theatres, having once gorged the 
public with show, have rendered themselves unfit for 
dignitied comedy and sober entertainments, because 
they have created a public unfit to relish them. The 
minor theatres being against the law, few persons of 
capital have been disposed to embark property in ille- 
gal speculations,” el’ 


the English influence the state of the arts, he 
says :— 


‘I think that where the public is supine, the patron- 
age of individuals is injurious; first, because wher- 
ever, in such a case, there is individual patronage, must 
come the operation of individual taste. George the 
Fourth (for with us a king is as an individual, not as 
the state) admired the low Dutch school of painting, 
and boors and candlesticks became universally the 
rage. In the second place, and this has never been 
enough insisted upon, the domestic habits of a nation 
exercise great influence upon its arts. If people do 
uot live in large houses, they cannot ordinarily pur- 
chase large pictures. The English aristocracy, wealthy 
as they are, like to live in angular drawing-rooms 
thirty feet by twenty-eight, they have no vast halls 
and long-drawn galleries; if they buy large pictures, 
they have no place wherein to hang them. It is ab- 
surd to expect them to patronise the grand historical 
school, until we insist upon their living in grand his- 
torical houses, Commodiousness of size is therefore 
the first great requisite in a marketable picture. . Hence, 
one very plain reason why the historical school of 
painting does not flourish amongst us. Individuals are 
the patrons of painting,.individuals buy pictures for 
private houses, as the state would buy them for public 
buildings. An artist painted an historical picture for 
a nobleman, who owned one of the few large houses 
in London; two years afterwards the nobleman asked 
him to exchange it for a little cabinet picture, half its 
value. * Your lordship must have discovered some 

reat faults in my great picture,’ said the piqued artist. 

ot in the least,’ replied the nobleman very innocent- 
ly, ‘but the fact is, J have changed my house.’ 

“There was no longer any room for the historical 
picture, and the ornament in one house had become 
lumber in the other.” 


ANECDOTE OF A MINISTER. 


“A minister was asked why he did not promote me- 
rit: ‘ Because,’ replied the statesman drily, ‘ merit did 
not promote me!” It is ridiculous to expect honours for 
men of genius in states where honours are showered 
upon the men of accident;—men of accident indeed 
amongst us especially,—for it is not to be high-born 
alone that secures the dignified emvluments of state,— 
but to be born in a certain set. A gentleman without 
a shilling proposed the other day to an heiress. Her 
father delicately asked his pretensions. 

“*T have little at present,’ said he, ‘but my expec- 
tations are very great.’ 

“+ Ah! Indeed—expectations !’ 

“+ Yes; you may easily conceive their extent, when 
I tell you that I have one cousin a Grenville and an- 
other a Grey.’ 

“To conclude, it seems, then, that the patronage 
of wealthy individuals, (when the public is so far un- 
enlightened that it receives a fashion without examin- 
ing its merits) a patronage, which cannot confer ho- 
nours, but only confers money, is not advantageous to 
art or science,—that the patronage of the state is ad- 
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but in producing a general taste and a public respect 
for their cultivation.” 


THE ARTS, 


“The pictorial art is at this moment as high perhaps 
in this country as in any other, despite the rivalry of 
Munich and of Paris. f call to witness the names of 
Martin, Haydon, Wilkie, Landseer, Turner, Stanfield. 
It is also more generally cultivated and encouraged. 
Witness the number of artists and the general prices 
of pictures. ‘It is rather a singular fact, that in no 
country abroad do you see many pictures in the houses 
of the gentry or lesser nobles. But with us they area 
necessary part of furniture. A house-agent taking a 
friend of mine over a London house the other day, an 
praising it to the skies, concluded with, ‘ And when, 
sir, the dining-room is completely furnished—han dsome 
red curtains, sir—and twelve good ‘ furniture pictures’ 
—‘it will a perfect nonpareil.’—The pictures were as 
necessary as the red curtains.” 

“If the houses are too small for the historical school, 
they are yet still more unfitted for scucprure: these 
two branches of art are nceessarily the least generally 
encouraged, It is said, indeed, that sculpture is too 
cold for us,—it is just the reverse; we are too cold for 
sculpture! Among the sculptors of the present day, 
Chantrey and Gibson are pre-eminent: the first for 
portraits, the other for fancy subjects. The busts of 
Chantrey’ possess all those qualities that captivate the 
originals, and content their friends. He embellishes 
at once nature and art. If, however, the costume of 
his whole-length figures is in most cases appropriate 
and picturesque, (witness the statue of James Watt,) 
the statue of Pitt, in Hanover-square, is a remark- 
able exception, in which common-place drapery sits 
heavy on a disagreeable figure. It is much to be re- 
gretted that, since this eminent artist has been loaded 
with orders for portrgits, the monuments that issue 
from his factory possess none of that simple beauty 
which distinguishes his early productions,—such as the 
Sleeping Children at Lichfield cathedral, and the Lady 
L. Russell. ‘The intention and exécution of those per- 
formanc® raised him at once toa pitch of fame that 
mere portraits, however beautiful, cannot maintain. 
The highest meed of praise is, therefore, fast settling 
on Gibson, who now and then sends to our exhibition, 
from Rome, the most classical specimens of sculpture 
that modern times have produced: they possess the 
grace—thcy sometimes approach the grandeur—of the 
past. Next to the above, Gott and Campbell, at 
Rome, and Westmacott, Baily, Behnes, Carew, Nicholl, 
Lough, Pitts, and Rossi, in London, possess considera- 
ble talent. 

“In hurrying over the catalogue of names that have 
enriched the misroricaL department of rpaintiNG, | can 
only indicate, not criticise. The vehement action, the 
strength of colour, and the individualising character of 
Haydon, are well known. Hilton, more successful in 
pictures of half-size life than the colossal], exhibits in 
the former an unusual correctness of outline. A cer- 
tain delicacy, and a romance of mind, are the charac- 
teristics of Westall.” 

* But I hasten to Martin,—the greatest, the mdst 
lofty, the most permanent, the most original genius of 
his age. Isee in him, as I have before said, the pre- 
sence of a spirit which is not of the world—the divine 
intoxication of a great soul lapped in majestic and un. 
earthly dreams. He has taken a range, if not wholly 


Alone and guideless, he has penetrated the remotest 
caverns of the past, and gazed on the primweval shapes 
of the gone world.” 

“ They tell us of the genius that the royal institution 
may form-—it thrust this man from its bosom : they tell 
us of the advantage to be found in the patronising 
smiles of aristocratic favour—let them ask the early 
history of Martin! If you would know the victorious 
power of enthusiasm, regatd the great artist of his 
age immersed in difficulty, on the verge of starvation, 
prying in the nooks and corners of an old trunk for 
one remaining crust to satisfy his hunger, returning 
with unsubdued energy to his easel, aud finding in his 
own rapt meditations of heaven and heaven’s imagery, 
every thing that could reconcile him to earth! Ask you 
why he is supported, and why the lesser genii droop 
and whine for the patronage of lords ?—it is because 
they have no rapt meditations ! 

“IT have heard that une of Martin’s pictures was un- 
dertaken when his pecuniary resources could not bear 
him through the expenses of the task. One after one 
his coins dirminished; at length he came to a single 
bright shilling, which from its brightness he had, in 
that sert of playfulness which belongs to genius, kept 
to the last. The shilling was unfaithful as it was 
bright—it was taken with a sigh to the baker’s, declar- 
ed to be a counterfeit, and the loaf just grasped, pluck- 
ed back from the hand of the immortal artist.” 

“ But when touching on this department of the art, 
who does not fecl the name of Wilkie rush to his most 
familiar thoughts? Who does not feel that the pathos 
and the humour of that most remarkable painter have 
left on him recollections as strong and enduring as the 
chef-d’euvres of literature itself; and that every new 
picture of Wilkie—in Wilkie’s own vein—constitutes 
an era in enjoyment? More various, more extensive 
in his grasp than even Hogarth, his genius sweeps from 
the dignity of history to the verge of caricature itself. 


variety in character; from Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
to Goldsmith and Smollett. But of what shades and 
differences is not humour capable ? 
in terror—now it broadens into laughter.” 


the arts in England, we may observe, that there is no 
cause to complain of their decline ;—but as I consider 
that the architecture of a nation is one of the most 
visible types of its prevalent character, so in that de- 
partment ail with us is comfortable and nothing vast. 
A sense of poetry is usually the best corrector and in- 
spiration of prose—so a correspondent poetry in the 
national miad not only elevates the more graceful, but 
preserves also a noble and appropriate harmony in the 
more useful, arts. It is that roerry or minp which 
every commercial people should be careful to preserve 
and to refresh.” 


We have inserted some of the author’s best 
“ characters,” and with one more, that of Mr. 
Gloss Crimson, we conclude :— 

“* And how, sir, do you like this engraving of Mar- 
tin’s 7? Go, my dear reader, put that question to yon 


gy on Martin. 
measure all art by the Somerset-house exhibition. 





new, at least rarely traversed, in the vast air of reli- 
gious contemplation ; he has gone back into the drear 
antique; he has made the Old Testament, with its 
stern traditionary grandeur—its solemn shadows and 
ancestral terrore—his own element and appanage. He 
has looked upon ‘ the ebon throne of Eld,’ and imbued 
a mind destined to reproduce what is surveyed, with 


‘A mighty darkness 
Filling the seat of Power—as rays of gloom 
Dart round.’ 


“ Vastness is his sphere—yet he bas not lost or cir- 
cumfused his genius in its spuce; he has chained, and 
wielded and measured it, at his will; he hax transfused 
its character into narrow limits ; he has compassed the 
Infinite itself with mathematical precision. He is not, 
it is true, a Raffaelle, delineating and varying human 
paesion, or arresting the sympathy of passion itself m a 
profound and sacred calm ; he is not a Michae! Angelo, 


7 


and labour, and of copying the antique. 


nately * shallaw coxcombs,’ 


the good doctor somewhere wonders what people cat 


X. 


exhibition, in which every thing goes by glare. 





Humour is the prevalent trait of all minds capable of 


Now it loses itself 


“From this slight and rapid survey of the state of 


gentleman with the powdered head—that gentleman is 
a royal academician. I never met with an academician 
who did not seem to think you insulted him by an eulo- 
Mr. Gloss Crimson is one of those who 
He 
ekes out his talk from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s discourse 
—he is very fond of insisting on the necessity of study 
‘Sir,’ quoth 
he, one day, * painting is the synonym of perseverance.’ 
He likes not the company of young artists; he is an- 
gry if invited to meet them; he calls them indiscrimi- 
He is a great worshipper 
of Dr. Johnson, and tells you that Dr. Johnson extolled 
the project of the academy. Alas, he little knows that 


be thinking of to talk of such trifles as an academy 
for painting! He is intensely jealous, and more ex- 
clusive than a second-rate countess; he laments the 
decay of patronage in this county; he believes every 
thing in art depends upon lords; he bows to the ground 
when he sees an earl; and thinks of Pericles and Leo 
His colours are bright and gaudy as a Dutchman’s 
flower-garden, for they are put on with an eye to the 
He 
C has a great notion of the dignity of portrait-painting. 
the creator of gigantic and preternatural powers,—the| He would like to say to you, ‘Sir, I have painted four 
Titans.of the ideal heaven. Bat he is more original,| earls this year, and a marchioness, and if that’s not a 
more self-dependent than either: they perfected the| high school of painting, tell me what is!’ He has a 
style of others;of Massaccio, of Signiorelli ;—they| great contempt for Haydon, and is sure ‘ the nobility|than in Philadelphia. 
perfocted others;—Martin has borrowed from none.| won't employ him.’ He thinks the ational gallery a| for. 
ane 


necessary perquisite of the royal academicians. * Lord, 
sir,’ saith he, ‘if we did fot-‘manage the matier, there 
would be no discrimination, and you might see Mr. 
Howard’s pictures in no better a situation than’— 

“* Mr. Martin’s—that would be a shame !’ 

“ And so much for characters that may serve to 
illustrate a few of the intellectual influences of the 
time. 


We have published a considerable portion of 
these volumes, and given the general reader a 
tolerable idea of their contents. Mr. Bulwer’s 
admirers will no doubt possess themselves of 
the edition published by the Messrs. Harpers of 
New York. 


——aiie—s 
Men and Manners in America. By the author 
of Cyril Thornton, 8vo. pp. 410. Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1833. 


The scene changes to day in both the “ Li- 
brary” and * Journal,” from England to our 
own countiry—the long talked of Colonel Ha- 
milton has at length published his book of 
praise and abuse. Our notice of it must be 
rather in the form of extracts, leaving some 
observations which we design to make for an- 
other number. After having been three weeks 
at a hotel in New York, he says :— 


“ For the last three weeks I have been daily thrown 
into the company of about one hundred individuals, 
fortuitously collected. A considerable portion of these 
are daily changing, and it is perhaps not teo much to 
assume that,as a whole, they afford a fair average 
specimen of their class. Without, therefore, wishing 
tolea d the reader to any hasty or exaggerated con- 
clusion, I must in candour state, that the result of m 
observations has been to lower eonsiderably the hig 
estimate I had formed of the moral character of the 
American people.” He thinks Mr. Forrest a “ coarse 
and vulgar actor, without grace, without dignity, with 
little flexibility of feature, and utterly commonplace in 
his conceptions of character.” He says of Philadelphia, 
* The strects are generally skirted by rows of Lombar- 
dy poplars, for what reason I know not,” and further 
remarks :— 

* Philadelphia is mediocrity personified in brick and 
mortar. It is a city laid down by square and rule, a 
sort of habitable problem,—a mathematical infringe- 
ment on the rights of individual eccentricity,—a rigid 
and prosaic despotism of right angles and parallelo- 
grams. It may emphatically be called a comfortable 
city, that is, the houses average better than in any 
other with which I am acquainted. Yow here see no 
miserable and filthy streets, the refuge of squalid po- 
verty, forming a contrast to the splendour of squares 
and crescents. No Dutch town can be cleaner, and 
the marble stairs and window-sills of the better houses, 
give an agreeable relief to the red brick of which they 
are constructed,” 

“ The Philadelphians, however, pride themselves, far 
more on their water-works than on their state house. 
Their Jo Peans, on account of the former, dre loud and 
unceasing, and I must say, the annoyance which these 
occasion to a traveller, is very considerable. A dozen 
times a-duy was I asked whether I had seen the water- 
works, and on my answering in the negative, I was told 
that I positively must visit them; that they were unti- 
valled in the world; that no people but the Americans 
could have executed such works, and by implication, 
that noone but an Englishman,meanly jealous of Ame- 
rican superiority, would omit an opportunity of ad- 
miring their unrivalled mechanism. 

1} Tue Warer-works.—* There is no accounting sor 
the eccentricities of human character. I had not 
heard these circumstances repeated above fifty times, 
ere I began to run restive, and determined not to 
visit the water-works at all. To this resolution I 
adhered, in spite of all annoyance, —annoyance, with 
a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. Of the wa- 
ter-works of Philadeiphia, therefore, I know nothing, 
and any reader particularly solicitous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the principle of this remarkable piece of 
machinery, must consult the pages of other travellers.” 

Aristocracy oF PuiLtapetrma.—*“I have already 
| alluded to the existence of this aristocratic feeling in 
New York, but it certainly is there far less prevalent 
This may easily be accounted 
In the former city, the vicissitud f trade, the 
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wth and dissipation of opulence, are far more rapid. 
Rich men spring up like mushrooms. Fortunes are 
mace and lost by a single speculation. A man may go 
to bed at night worth less than nothing, and pull off 
bis nightcap in the morning with some hundred. thou- 
gand dollars waiting his acceptance. There is compa- 
ratively no settled and permanent body of leading ca- 
pitalists, and, consequently, less room for that sort of 
defensive leave which naturally takes place among 
men of common interests and position in society. 

“ In Philadelphia, on the other hand, the pursuits of 
commerce are confined within narrower limits, There 
is no field for epeculation on a great scale, and the re- 
gular trade of the place is engrossed by old-established 
houses, which enjoy a sort of prescriptive confidence, 
against which, younger establishments, however re- 
spectable, find it in vain to contend. The keener, and 
more enterprising traders, therefore, generally remove 
to New York,and Philadelphia continues comparatively 
untroubled by those fluctuations of wealth, which iin- 
pede any permanent and effective union among its 
aristocracy.” 

Society in WasnincTon.—“ Within a few days of my 
arrival, [ enjoyed an opportunity of seeing, at one 
comprehensive view, the whole society of Washington. 
The French minister, who had recently arrived from 
Europe, had determined to open his diplomatic career 
by a splendid ball, an event of no ordinary magnitude 
in a society like that of Washington, On my arrival, 
I found the house, though a large one, filled even to 
overflow, by one of the motliest crowds in which it had 
ever been my fortune to mingle. The members of the 
foreign legations were, of course, present; and the con- 
trast between their appearance, and that of a consi- 
derable portion of the company, was more striking than 
will readily be considered credible in England. 1| pre- 
sume the invitation to members of congress had been 
indiscriminate, for the party was adorned by many 
members of that body who would not, probably, have 
been present on any principle of selection, Many of 
the gentlemen had evidently not thought it necessary 
to make any change in their morning habiliments, and 
their boots certainly displayed no indication of any re- 
cent intimacy with Day and Martin. Others were in 
worsted stockings, and their garments, made evidently 
by some tailor of the backwoods, were of a fashion 
which, when displayed amid a-scene so brilliant, was 
somewhat provocative of a smile, I was informed that 
the gentlemen whose appearance I have attempted to 
describe, were chiefly members of the Western States, 
and they might be seen parading the apartments with 
ladies of aspect quite as unique, and sometimes even 
more grotesque than their own. 

“The majority of the company, however, were un- 
objectionable, and the scene altogether was very inte- 
resting to a traveller, whose object was to see every 
thing which could at all illustrate the general condition 
of manners and society in the United States. It af- 
forded me the advantage of an introduction to many 
persons of eminence, with whose reputation I was al- 
ready familiar; and, after partaking, with partial suc- 
cess, in the scramble for supper, I returned home, 
satisfied that my hours had been very far from unpro- 
fitably spent.” 

Coneress.—The Americans enjoy the reputation in 
Europe of being par excellence a sensible people. I fear 
their character in this respect must suffer some depre- 
ciation in the opinion of those who have enjoyed the 
advantage of observing the proceedings of their legis- 
lative assemblies. The mode in which the discussion 
of public business is carried on in congress, certainly 
struck me as being not only unstatesmanlike, but in 
flagrant violation of the plainest dictates of common 
sense. The style of speaking is loose, rambling and 
inconclusive; and adherence to the real subject of dis- 
cussion evidently forms no part, either of the intention 
of the orator, or the expectation of his audience. A 
large proportion of the speakers seems to take part in 
a debate with no other view than that of individual 
display, and it sometiines happens that the topic im- 
mediately pressing on the attention of the assembly, 
by some strange perversity, is almost the only one on 
which nothing is said. 

“It is evident that such a style of discussion—if dis- 
eussion it can be called—could only become prevalent 
in an assembly with au abundance of leisure for the 
enactment of these oratorica! interludes. In a body 
like the British parliament; compelled by the pressure 
of business to be economical! of time, it could not possi- 
bly be tolerated. The clamorous interests of a great 
nation are matters too se s to be trifled with, and 
time is felt to be too valuable for expenditure on 
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speeches better fitted for a spouting club, than a grave, 
deliberative assembly. 

“The truth, I believe, is, that the American congress 
have really very little to do. All the multiplied details 
of Jocal and municipal legislation fall within the pro- 
vince of the state governments, and the regulation of 
commerce and foreign intercourse practically includes 
all the important questions which they are called on to 
decide.” 


After describing Mrs. Trollope’s bazaar at 
Cincinnati, we have the following revelation : 


“T had then never heard of Mrs. Trollope; but at 
New York I had afterwards the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with her, and can bear testimony to her 
conversation being imbued with al! that grace, spirit, 
and vivacity, which have since delighted the world in 
her writings. How far Mrs. Trollope’s volumes present 
a just picture of American society, it is not for me to 
decide, though I can offer willing testimony to the 
general fidelity of her descriptions, But her claims to 
the gratitude of the Cincinnatians are undoubtedly 
very yreat. Her architectural talent has beautified 
their city; her literary powers have given it celebrity. 
For nearly thirty years Cincinnati had gradually been 
increasing in opulence, and enjoying a vulgar and ob- 
scure prosperity. Corn had grown, and hogs had fat- 
tened; men had built houses, and women borne chil- 
dren; but in all the higher senses of urbane existence, 
Cincinnati was a nonentity. It was ‘ unknown, un- 
honoured, and unsung.’ Bars polite had never heard 
of it. There was not the glimmering of a chance that 
it would be mentioned twice in a twelvemonth, even 
on the Liverpool exchange. But Mrs. Trollope came, 
and a zone of light has ever since encircled Cincinnati. 
Its inhabitants are no longer a race unknown to fame. 
Their manners, habits, virtues, tastes, vices, and pur- 
suits, are familiar to all the world; but, strange to 
say, the market-place of Cincinnati is yet unadorned 
by the statue of the great benefactress of the city! 
Has gratitude utterly departed from the earth ?” 

* The Kentuckians may be called the Irish of Ame- 
rica. They have all that levity of character, that sub. 
jection of the moral to the convivial, that buoyancy of 
spirit, that jocular ferocity, that ardour, both of at- 
tachment and of hatred, which distinguish the natives 
of the emerald isle. The Kentuckians are the only 
Americans who can understand a joke. There is a 
kind of native humour about them which is very plea- 
sant; and, I must say, that several Kentucky gentle- 
men were among the most agreeable companions, with 
whom I had the good fortune to become acquainted 
during my tour.” 

“It has been the fashion with travellers to talk of 
the scenery of the Mississippi as wanting grandeur and 
beauty. Most certainly it has neither. But there is no 
scenery on earth more striking. ‘The dreary and pes- 
tilential solitudes, untrodden save by the foot of the 
Indian; the absence of all living objccts, save the huge 
alligators which float past, apparently asleep, on the 
drift-wood ; and an occasional vulture, attracted by its 
impure prey on the surface of the waters; the trees, 
with a long and hideous drapery of pendant moss, 
fluttering in the wind ; and the giant river rolling on- 
ward the vast volume of the dark and turbid waters 
through the wilderness, form the features of one of the 
most dismal and impressive landscapes on which the 
eye of man ever rested.” 


—— 


VARIETIES. 


Remarkable Coincidence —Mr. Hawley has published 
a communication in the Advertiser oi Rochester, stat- 
ing that on the same day Genera! Arnold died in Eng- 
land, the oak tree, unde: which Messrs. Van Wart and 
Williams captured Mujor Andre, in Tarrytown, was 
struck with lightning and shivered to pieces. 

The public library at Caen bas latcly been enriched 
by several valuable volumes, not less curious than re- 
markable for the beauty of the writings. They are 
presents sent from Karibal and Coromandel, by 
Messrs. Firmin and Hippolite Joyau. They are writ- 
ten upon lamina of the palm-tree, called in the country 
Aules, and contain dramatic poetry and eastern tales 
in Tamoul, one of the principal languages in the south 
of Hindostan. M. Joyau, sen. has also deposited at the 
Maseum, in the names of his sons, a number of rare 
shells, but still a greater quantity have been lost by a 
singular accident. When the boat which brought this 





valuable addition to the science of conchology from 





Ceylon to Karibal left, the cholera had just broken out, 
and the sailors attributing the disease to the infection 
arising from the dead fish in the shells, they were all 
thrown back into the sea, Messrs. Joyau, however, hope 
to repair this loss, though it will be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty.— French paper. 

A Liberal Compliment.—From Mr. Hamilton’s “ Men 
and Manners in America.” 

“ Mammon has no more zealous worshipper than your 
true Yankee. His homage is not merely that of the lip, 
or of the knee, it is an entire prostration of the heart : 
the devotion of all powers, bodily and mental, to the 
service of the idol, He views the world but as one vast 
exchange, on which he is impelled, both by principle 
and interest, to overreach his neighbours if he can. To 
him there is no enjoyment without traffic. The only 
respite he enjoys from the consideration of his own af- 
fairs, is the tine he is pleased to bestow on prying into 
yours.” 

A distinction witnout a difference.—At the meeting 
which took place at Erfurt between Napoleon and 
Alexander, the latter did all in his power to persuade 
the former that he entirely coincided with his views, 
and that thenceforward they were to be inseparable 
friends. One day they entered, arm in arm, the room 
whero dinner was prepared. Alexander placed his 
hand to his side, intending to take off his sword, be- 
fore he sat down to table, but perceived th he had 
forgotten to put iton. Napoleon, who had now taken 
off his sword, immediately presented it to the czar, and 
begged him to accept it. “I receive it,” said Alexan- 
der, “as a testimonial of your fricndship; and your 
majesty may rest assured that I will never draw it 
against you.” When this circumstance was related to 
Talleyrand, he said, “ Alexander will not draw his 
sword against the emperor, for a very good reason— 
he will very soon throw away the scabbard.”— Anecdotes 
of a Detenu. 


—<—— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Thirty volumes of the Northern Sagas have already 
been published by the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quarians of Copenhagen since its institution in 1825. 
They are accompanied by Danish, and in most in- 
stances by Latin translations. They are preparing a 
separate work on Greenland, and an account of the 
voyages to America, made by the Scandinavians, in 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
A large collection of Ancient English deeds, and other 
historical and genealogical manuscripts, was sold re- 
cently at public auction in London. We subjoin a list 
of a few of the most remarkable, with their prices, ex- 
tracted from a late Gentleman’s Magazine. “* A Mis- 
cellany of English Poetry, written in the time of James 
and Charles |. and among which was accidently dis- 
covered at the time of sale, the ballad * Come, shep- 
herds,’ &c. long a deficiency with the editors of Wal- 
ton’s Angler, $45. Sonnets, by Robert first Earl of 
Leicester, brother to Sir Philip Sydney, in his own 
handwriting, and addressed to his sister ‘For the 
Countess of Pembroke, $25. The original autograph 
manuscript of the Life of Wolsey, by George Caven- 
dish, $400. Several ancient pedigree rolls, with ill» 
minated couts, sold from ten to twenty-five dollars,” 

Another schoolmaster abroad.—Libraries are aj’ the 
vogue; Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have project- 
ed one on the plan of Harpers, to be pultished in 
monthly volumes of 250 octavo pages, at ‘en dollars 
per annum. It will embrace solid good works, and 
endeavour to elevate public taste above the trashy 
works issued by the same and some otber publishers. 
The prospectus says people will be tempted and enabled 
to read—this must prove a valuable puldication, 

The editor of the National Gazette was probably 
never more in error than when he compared Lieut. 
Coke to De Roos, Of Bulwer’s England and the Eng- 
lish, he says :—* A considerable pact of the contents is 
curious, instructive or entertainiag ; but there is too 
much, which, if not absolutely trashy, bears the marks 
of haste, carelessaess, and the object of mere book- 
making. Mr. Balwer las here thrown out a mass of 
loose disquisitions,—the rapid composition of an author 
of talents, relying upon his reputation, his general ~sa- 
gacity and great opportunities as an observer, and the 
facility of his pen. He has furnished to an American, 
precioas materials for retort against Mr. Hamilton's 
book on our country.” 


The September number of the New York Knicker. 


bocker, a monthly magazine, appears under the aus- 
pices of the Rev. Timothy Flint, as editor. 
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New Annual for 1834. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
have in preparation, the Geographical Annual for 1834, 
containing one hundred maps and plates executed in a 
superior style, and handsomely bound in one volume. 

The 27th number of the American Quarterly Review 
has been issued. It is announced in an advertisement 
prefixed, that the publication of the work will be con- 
tinued by Messrs. Key & Biddle, of Minor street, to 
whom it has been transferred by Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. The editorship of the Review remains in 
the hands in which it has been from the beginning. 

Dr. J. H. Gibbon has consented to act as editor of a 
new periodical, to be called the American Journal of 
Agriculture, Gardening, Natural History, and Useful 
Knowledge. It will be published by J. Harding, 743 
South Second street. We sincerely wish the editor suc- 
cess—no more suitable person for so arduous an under- 
taking could be found. 


—<>— 


As an accompaniment of the sketches of England 
presented to day, we insert the following from a recent 
London periodical :-— 

“ Bribery.—A late report of a select committee of the 
house of commons gives quite an extraordinary view of 
the extent to which bribery has been carried in the 
elections of Liverpool. 


gan at six shillings and speedily rose as high as twenty 
pounds; and at the election of a member of parliament 
in 1830, that they began at two pounds, and rose as 
high as sixty. In one instance, eighty pounds were 
paid for a single vote. The election of mayor cost 
each of the candidates eight thousand pounds, and 
that of member of parliament forty thousand. At the 
last of these elections, it appeared from the evidence 
before the committee, that 2,661 persons were sys- 
tematically bribed, of whom 1880 are yet registered 
and entitled to vote. At two different periods before 
1823, two offices in the customs were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied as a subscription towards defraying the 
expenses of candidates for election.” 

Number of vagrants who have passed through the 
following counties during the year 1832, with their 
cost :—Middlesex, 9,576, £ 2,950 5s. 3d.; Bedford, 4,836, 
£1,096, Is. 2d.; Bucks, 7,162, £ 762, 2s. 4d.; Berks, 
4,559, £1,136, 15s,; Wilts, 3,429, £ 1,400, 19s. 

The number of publicans in England and Wales con- 
victed for permitting disorderly conduct in their houses, 
or for keeping them open at unlawful times, from let 
April, 1832, to the Ist of April, 1833, was 1,775. The 
number of beer-house keepers convicted for like offences 
during the same period, was 3,559. 
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New American Pudlications. 


Mr. E. C. Mielke has published in a neat form, the 
History of the Rebellion in Scotland, in 1745-6, which 
lately appeared in this * Library.” It is a work which 
must make its way to public favour from its intrinsic 
excellence. Some of our correspondents go so far as 
to prefer it to the Life of Columbus. Mr. Mielke has 
also published, in 1 vol. 12mo. Service Afloat. 

The Last Man, by Mrs. Shelley. A work of some 
uge, and of very doubtful character for the young. 

Descriptions of the Inferior Maxillary Bones, or 
Masidors, in the Cabinet of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, with remarks on the genus tetracauloden, 
&c., by 'saac Hays, M. D. 

Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written by himself. Mr. 
Colburn is the person who, some twenty-five years 
since, astonished the world by his remarkable powers 
of calculation. 

Men and Manners in America, by Col, Hamilton, 
author of Cyril Thornton, Annals of Peninsular Cam- 
paigns, &c. in 1 vol. 8vo, 

Messrs. J. & J. Harper, of New York, have publish- 
ed the second volume of that interesting work, Ellis’s 
Polynesian Researches. 

The edition of Bulwer’s England, stereotyped by the 
Messrs. Harpers, is well executed, and the price is only 
$1 00. What we have published, will probably be so 
well liked, as to-induce our readers to purchase the 
book edition. 

Gill and Johnson’s Reports, vol. 4. 

The Invisible Gentleman, by the author of Chartley, 
the Fatalist. We read it some months since, aad foand 
it—wanting. 

Great Britain in 1833. The singular spectacle was 

resented last week, of three editions of one work be- 

ing advertised in one day. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 


The report states, that at the| 
contested election of mayor in 1827, the price of votes be- | 


published their edition of Baron D*Haussez, at fifty 
cents per copy. Mr. E.C. Mielke also, issued an edi- 
tion, and advertised it at forty cents. We have had 
the pleasure of publishing it to the bulk of our readers, 
who clubbed their remittances, for twenty cents! and 
to none has it cost quite twenty-five. However, the 
booksellers’ prices are very moderate, and it is grati- 
fying to find, that a work, which, previous to the es- 
tablishment of the “ Library,” would have cost from 
$1 25 to $1 50, is now furnished so low. We rejoice 
in such liberality, and are glad to find willing coadjutors 
in the dissemination of cheap and popular literature. 

The Messrs. Harpers have issued Silvio Pellico’s 
narrative of his imprisonment, translated from the 
Italian, by Thomas Roscoe, a work which every one 
will desire to possess. We have already given the 
main features and interest of the story. 

The Messrs. Harpers’ edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
works, has reached the 7th vol. 

—— jj 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


Literary Price Current.—By a Book-keeper. 


Novels.—Such a large importation of foreign 
novels has taken place that prices are falling, 
and buyers, from the imperfection of the goods 
are shy ; Scott’s novels maintain their ground, 
and dealers are observed to purchase heavily, 
preferring solid material to tinsel and imitation. 
The articles labelled Mary of Burgundy, and 
the Abbess, have declined, on a short trial. 

Poetry.—The market for poetry is very dull, 
and little activity apparent ; unless some good 
manufactory should be started, there is a proba- 
bility of a complete stagnation in this line. 

History.—The older goods retain possession 
of the market, with the exception of a few 
cabinet editions for boarding school misses, 
whose time is so much occupied with music 
and drawing as to make Hume, Rollin, Robert- 
son and others, out of the question. Ptince 
Charlie maintains a good reputation on the 
* Rialto.” 

American tours.—With the exception of 
Trollope and Fidler’s roasting apparatus, we 
have no activity to notice. Lieut. Coke brings 
into the market this week a very sightly article, 
and it is supposed he will supersede the former 
goods. Basil Hall begins to be flat, and but 


.|few purchasers. 


Light reading.—During the warm weather 
most descriptions of light reading were in de- 
mand for summer use. The fall goods are 
scarcely yet on sale. It is supposed the gen- 
tlemen will doff the straw for their head gear, 
and exhibit something more substantial. The 
fashion of ladies heads is not yet decided on— 
it will probably be something between azure 
and extreme blue. Rush’s Memoranda has been 
a favourite at the principal watering places, and 
will probably keep its place for some weeks to 
come. 

Romances.—In romances there is a decided 
decline, and purchasers seem to wait for a bet- 
ter supply. The Eagle Map has not gone 
through a second edition. 

School books.—The supply exceeds the de- 
mand; various manufactories started in the 
New England states it is thought must fail for 
want of a market. The valley of the Missis- 
sippi has been some time glutted, and but little 
hopes are entertained of the tariff duties being 
taken off in South America. A temporary de- 
mand, owing to the reopening of several acade- 
mies, and the change of material consequent on 
such an event, has created some stir, which has 
given confidence to particular descriptions of 
Arithmetics and Latin grammars. 





London books of all descriptions.—T he usual 





brisk movement in this department has been 
observable among the announcers, but we have 
beard of but few sales, and until some more 
confidence is felt that the goods will be brought 
to market, we cannot quote prices. Several 
publishers have not yet complied with their 
public contracts, by delivering the scrip pro- 
mised, 
(To be continued.) 
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Theatre. Mr. Power, the actor and author, has made 
a very favourable impression on the Philadelphia pub- 
lic, and every body is now on the qui vive to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, who will reap a golden harvest among 
us. 


—_—»p— 


New Novet. Shortly will be published in 
the Select Circulating Library, a new novel, 
entitled, “ The Earthquake of Caraccas, a tale 
of Venezuela,” by the author of ‘“ Campaigns 
‘Aad Cruises in Venezuela.”’ 


—_— 


TO CORRESPONDINTS. 


We thank a valued friend in Boston, for a copy of 
the first number of a new publication, entitled “ Outre 
Mer,” (beyond the sea,) written, it is said, by Professor 
Longfellow of Bowdoin College. It is something after 
the fashion of the Sketch Book, in exquisite taste, and 
decribes most charmingly the scenes visited by the au- 
thor, during a residence of four years on the continent. 
Professor Longfellow is destined to fill a large space in 
the public eye, if he prosecutes his labours as an au- 
thor. We shall give our readers a specimen of his 
manner soon. Why has the Boston publisher omitted 
to send copies here for sale? We presume from what 
we hear of its popularity, that the edition is exhausted. 
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The First Parallelogram in England—Mr. Owen, 
we hear, has all but completed the purchase of a piece 
of ground behind Holland House, on the PRayswater 
road, on which to try the experiment of a parallelogram 
community. It is proposed to build immediately, and 
to house the admirers of the system who may desire to 
establish themselves in this new order of society. There 
are to be omnibuses, music, recreations, &c. &c., agree- 
ably to the plans so long promulgated by the benevo- 
lent and enthusiastic projector. 


Egypt: the Pasha.—Mr. St. John, a gentleman well 
known in the literary world, is just returned to Europe, 
after prosecuting some extensive researches in Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, &c. In the course of his travels, he 
penetrated to within a few hundred miles of the ex- 
treme point reached, by Bruce; and all his observations 
tend to confirm the accuracy of the accounts given by 
that distinguished but ill-requited traveller. During 
his residence at Alexandria, Mr. St. John was intro- 
duced to Mohammed Ali, with whom, and with the 
governor of Cairo, he had some interesting conversa- 
tions. Asa special favour, he was allowed a partial 
inspection of the pasha’s harem, and a sight of his 
children, three interesting little boys; and succeeded 
in obtaining various documents of peculiar interest 
and iinportance, tending to illustrate the character of 
that extraordinary specimen of an oriental prince who 
now sways the destinies of Egypt. 

British Museum.—The number of persons admitted 
to see the British Museum on public days, during the, 
last month, amounted to considerably more than thirty- 
five thousand. The bronzes of Syria have been pur- 
chased for this institution. 
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We can no longer take unpaid letters from 
the post office—the tax has become too heavy, 
except where remittances are enclosed. ‘Those 
writing for missing Nos. will please attend to 
this. Their non-arriyal is not caused by any 
inattention on our patty 
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